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A Scene and a Text on Rulership: 
An Onyx Marble Bowl at Dumbarton Oaks 


THREE SEATED FIGURES carrying glyphic insignia 
are incised on the wall—beneath an inscription on the 
rim—of an onyx marble bowl (Figs. 1-3),! which 
was carved in the southwestern Maya region. The 
bowl is now in the Robert Woods Bliss Collection at 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

S.K. Lothrop (Lothrop et al. 1957: 259-60) thought 
that the bearded figure at B (Fig. 2) outranked the 
others, that the woman at A (Fig. 1)? was a man ina 


skirt, that the man with glyphs by his head at C (Fig. 


1 Onyx marble is a dense, crystalline form of lime carbon- 
ate (Thrush et al. 1968: 767) usually deposited from cold- 
water solutions in caves, where it forms in compact, crypto- 
crystalline, banded deposits. It is variously called cave onyx 
(Gary, McAfee, and Wolf 1972: 112), Mexican onyx, tecali, 
and aragonite, but calcite (CaCO3) is the general term for 
this translucent stone which, in Mesoamerica, was regarded 
as a precious material. 

Maya examples are rarer than those from Veracruz or the 
Mexican highlands. A group of six vessels was excavated at 
Uxmal (Ruz 1954: 60-4). One of them is 25.5 centimeters 
high, and bears a carved panel portraying a ruler receiving 
gifts from a visitor. Both figures are identified by separate 
captions of six and four glyphs each. Like the Dumbarton 
Oaks bow], the vase from Uxmal is of Late Classic style, both 
as to the figural poses and the glyphic inscriptions, but the 
Dumbarton Oaks bowl and its companion at Dumbarton 
Oaks (Dumbarton Oaks 1963: 12, No. 50) differ from the 
example at Uxmal by their vertically ribbed and scalloped 
carving, which resembles that of an onyx marble vessel from 
the Isla de Sacrificios in Veracruz (Kelemen 1943, 1: Pl. 257c). 

2 Benson and Coe (Dumbarton Oaks 1963: 12) corrected 
the identification of the figure at A as a “robed woman,” on 
the evidence of women in Maya art assembled by Proskouri- 


akoff (1961). 


3) was “‘least important in rank,” and that the scene 
as a whole portrayed the “ceremonial offering of 
religious symbols representing the earth.” He also 
interpreted the inscription as a ““functional”’ one re- 
ferring to the day Imix and “the North Star god”’ and 
fixing the date as after 9.15.0.0.0 (A.D. 731) and be- 
fore 10.8.0.0.0 (A.D. 987), possibly at an intermediate 
Period-Ending. All these suggestions about the vessel 
stand today in need of further discussion. 

The date (Fig. 4) consists of a Distance Number 
(Glyphs 1-2: 13.12.1) anda Period-Ending statement. 
If Glyph 3 specifies the month Ceh (Thompson 1950: 
Fig. 23, 4; 1962: 186)>° and a day, 4 Ahau, equivalent 
to 9.18.5.0.0 (followed at Glyph 4 by a forward- 
count indicator, signifying that the Distance Number 
is counted from an unstated date to the Period-End- 
ing statement), then 


(9.18. 5. 0. 0) (13) Ceh 4 Ahau 
€34 2.4 


(9.17.11. 5.19) 


(Sept. 15, 795) 


(Feb. 23, 782) 


Thus, 9.17.11.5.19, unstated but implicd, may be 
taken as the date commemorated in the scene below 


3 In a letter (9 November 1975) to the author, Proskou- 
riakoff questioned Thompson’s reading of Ceh as the “‘bright- 
fire” glyph, 744:563b, at c’1 on Quirigua Zoomorph G. She 
prefers a placement at (9.15.0.0.0) 4 Ahau (13 Yax), as on 
Copan Stela A at £11. Riese (1971: 233-5) has offered proofs 
for the use of T563 as meaning, in cleven certain instances, 
“count forward to nearest PE, either hotun or multiple 
thereof”’ (author’s translation). 


the rim. We may also take it as near the time of the 
execution of the carving, if we can prove that the 
scene is historical rather than mythical. 

The inscription reads from left to right, as is usual 
with writing on Maya vase rims. But the scene below 
it turns leftward, or clockwise, with the result that 
any correspondence between the glyphs of the rim 
and the persons below is limited to the beginnings of 
both series, that is, to correspondence only of the 
opening Glyphs 1-3 with person A below them. 

The persons are discussed in the inscription, for 
Glyphs 19-21 of the caption flanking C recur as 
Glyphs 8-10 on the rim. The inscription on the rim, 
however, begins with a Distance Number and Pe- 
riod-Ending date in Glyphs 1-4 above the head of the 
lady at A (Fig. 1), who is named in a caption of two 
glyphs (17 and 18) in the space before her face. She 
sits cross-legged and in frontal position, with only 
her head and arms shown in profile. Her body covers 
part of the back of a serpent-throne. 

This throne is shown more completely as the regal 
seat of the bearded man at B (Fig. 2), behind her and 
to her left. It closely resembles the skeletal heads on 
Lintel 25 at Yaxchilan and on the front of Stela D at 
Copan (Fig. 17). Having no glyphic identification, 
and being shown with body in profile, Figure B 
appears to be of lesser importance than A, but the 
fact that he is enthroned and performing the same 
gesture of displaying a glyphic compound suggests 
that he is of equal rank. 

In front of the lady at A and to her right, in the 
Maya position of honor, sits the man at C (Fig. 3), 
about whom the inscription on the rim appears to 
revolve. He is frontally seated like the woman, and, 


like the others, he displays a glyphic head. 


The Glyphic Objects 


Each of the three persons displiys on an out- 
stretched hand an object that is less like a thing than a 
glyph. If the lady at A begins the clockwise series of 
three, we may identify the glyph in her hands as the 
first in a sequence; the glyph held in both hands by 
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the bearded man at B is the second, and the object in 
the left hand of the man at C is the last in the sequence. 
The glyph in the hands of the person at B is a com- 
pound consisting of the numeral 7 prefixed to a skele- 
tal, long-nosed head (11035), which bears a kan-cross 
glyph (1281) as its superfix; the postfix is a glyphic 
serpent head with recurved snout (1794). The bearded 
man may be engaged in pulling the serpent head from 
its attachment to the 7-head, an effort conveyed by 
his raised left shoulder and tense wrist. Behind the 
bearded man is the named youth at C, who displays 
the serpent head (1794) in an upright position with 
an embellishment or fringe of beads. 

If this interpretation of the action is correct, the 
bearded man at B (Fig. 2) is holding an abbreviated 
or shortened Ceremonial Bar consisting only of front 
(viI.1035) and rear (recurved-snout serpent) heads. 
The latter insignia reappear in the hand of the man 
behind him at C (Fig. 3), who is, therefore, the recipi- 
ent of an important charge, and a person of impor- 
tance, as is marked by the glyphs surrounding him in 
his “personal caption.” 

Given the above, the scene may represent a ruling 
lady, A, with her consort behind her at B; the consort 
shares with the prominently identified person at C 
one part of his insignia, in a rite that is comparable to 
the “ascension”’ to power identified at Piedras Negras 
and elsewhere by Proskouriakoff (1960). Specifically 
this transfer concerns a recurved serpent-head insigne 
which appears to have been detached from the 7-head 
in B’s hands. 


The Inscription 


Whether the foregoing interpretation of the scene 
is confirmed by the inscription (Fig. 4) remains to 
be tested. Following the chronogram in Glyphs 1-4a, 
there is the head of an old man at 4b (T1014a), which 
may imply ancestry and begin a non-calendric state- 
ment (Proskouriakoff 1973: 172). 

Several themes of sacrifice follow in Glyphs 5 and 
6. Barthel has read Glyph 5a (1966: 105-6) as sacri- 
fice by decapitation. Lizardi Ramos (1947), followed 


by Proskouriakoff (1973: 172), gives sacrifice as the 
meaning of sb. Affix 761 and skull (T1040) in Glyph 
6 again imply sacrifice and death, while the infix of 
quincunx is taken by Thompson (1972:152) to signify 
offering. 

Closing the clause, Glyph 7 may allude to the 
woman at A in the scene below as the subject of these 
references to sacrifice and death. It may be noted that 
both she and the bearded man at B are seated on 
skeletal serpent jaws which designate a celestial locus, 
as on the serpent jaws of the Ceremonial Bar carried 
by the ruler on Stela D at Copan (Fig. 17). 

Glyph 8, which begins another statement, appcars 
in the name caption of the man at C, as well as on a 
shell discussed by John Graham (1971: 157), who re- 
gards the compound on the shell, on the Dumbarton 
Oaks bowl, and on the sarcophagus at Palenque as a 
title like “dignitary” or “lord.” Glyphs 9 and 10 
round out the name caption, which is repeated in 
Glyphs 19-21 at C. This long appellative phrase is 
followed at Glyph 11b by a compound that Barthel 
(1968: 126) reads as a warrior’s title: it may refer 
again to the man at C, perhaps mentioning the place 
where he lived (168:518:130). 

A final statement begins with a compound like a 
title at Glyph 12, including signs for “day” and 
“fiery, possibly designating the bearded man at B. 
Glyph 13, with its skull (T1040), suggests death. 
Glyph 14, evoking rattlesnake (1207) and bat (1756), 
may be a personal name. Glyph 15 has the character- 
istics of an unidentified emblem or locative glyph 
with T561a as the main sign, and Glyph 16 is the 
familiar expression “‘amen” or “‘so be it’ (Thomp- 
son 1962: 96), “marking the end of a sentence.” 

In summary, the inscription tells in the first part 
(Glyphs 1-7) of sacrifice and death in relation to the 
woman at A; this is placed below the date, which may 
be that of her death. In part two, Glyphs 8-11 give 
title, name, and place for the man at C. Part three 
(Glyphs 12-16) names the bearded man at B, whose 
death may also be noted as having occurred at a 
different place. 


TABLE I. TRANSCRIPTION OF THE GLYPHS 


ON THE ONYX VESSEL 


I. Unilinear rim inscription 


1 


1 kin 12 as DN 13.12.1 from unstated 


2 13 tun DD (5 Cauac 2 Ceh 
9.17.11.5.19) 
3a) 1:44:563 [153] month Ceh 
i (9.18.5.0.0) 4 Ahau 
4a §61a count forward 
4b 10144 old man 
$a 612:756 decapitation? 
sb 568c:4? sacrifice 
6a 61 sacrifice affix 
6b 74:1040]585] skull quincunx 
7a 1000b:87:188 
name of woman 
7b 25:1004b?:130 
8a 12 , 
cf. 19 ie eueiees name or title 
18 discase 
cf. 20 
gb 501:23 
10a 126:683 
cf. oF 3511016 
11a 2042:1292:133? 
11b 168:518?:130 locative? 
12a 184° title? 
12b 67:563:25 name 
13a 63:758 
13b 32:1040? skull 
14a 23 
14b 207:756 
1§a 32 
15b 168:561a? locative? 
ei ae ending phrase 
II. Caption for woman at A 
17 10024 
18a 1004? | name 
18b 765? 
II. Caption for man at C 
19a 12 
cf. 8 be 3311016:23 
Ea en 18 disease 
; 20b 501:23 
21a 1262:683 
a 10) 240 33:1016:23 
22 742528:1016 count of the ycar (haab) 


M. Coe (1973: 18) believes that unstated “portions 
of the sequence” which he identifies as Primary Stan- 
dard appear on the two inscribed onyx marble vessels 
at Dumbarton Oaks (Lothrop et al. 1957: Pls. 86, 87; 
von Winning 1963). These would be the glyphs (Fig. 
4) at 4b (“God N”’) and 14b (bat). In Figure 25, they 
would be the Palenque emblem and Glyph I (quin- 


cunx). 


The Glyphic Insignia 


All three persons bear in their hands related insignia 
which are actually glyphs, the distribution of which, 
throughout the corpus of Classic Maya sculpture, 
yields certain clues as to their meaning and the mean- 
ing of the scene as a whole. 

The woman at A and the bearded man behind her 
at B are displaying skeletal serpent heads of a type 
classified by Thompson (1962: 458) as 11035. His 
examples wear 1563 as a headdress or superfix, but 
the serpent head (11035) at A is prefixed with the 
numeral 9 and has T629 as a headdress, and the serpent 
head at B is prefixed by the numeral 7 and has 1281 
(kan-cross) as a headdress. 

As noted earlier, this serpent head also has a postfix 
(794), another serpent-head type with recurved 
snout, which reappears with an embellishment in the 
hand of the man at C, possibly as part of the insignia 
of the bearded man at B. The embellished form of 
T794 is known at Palenque, as on pier C of House D, 
the Tablet of the Cross, and the Sarcophagus (Figs. 
5-7). The representations in these instances have been 
provisionally labeled as “tasseled corn’’ showing styl- 
ized rows of grains (Kubler 1969: 40, 45). 

Among the 7- and 9-numeral insignia now known 
(Fig. 8), it is apparent that the T1035 head appears in 
nearly all examples, the only absences being at Copan 
(Sculpture A”, Structure 11; Fig. 81) and at Piedras 
Negras (Stela 40; Fig. 23). The 7-head commonly 
bears the kan-cross affix (1281), often augmented by 
an affix for mol (1580 or 581) and adorned with styl- 
ized corn-plant leaves. The 9-head commonly bears 
an aflix (T629) resembling a seashell or carapace, 
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which, in turn, bears other affixes such as 142, con- 
veying the idea of brilliance or sparkle, and 1223, 
which resembles footprints. 

An early interpretation by H. J. Spinden (1924: 
163-8) of the intended meaning of the insignia pro- 
posed that the heads stood for baktuns, or cycles of 
400 Maya years, commemorating, respectively, the 
seventh and the ninth cycles of Maya history. Against 
Spinden’s view is the evidence of Stela 7 (Glyph 2) 
at Aguateca, where the katun is identified by the 
numeral 7 as its symbol. Though it was never ac- 
cepted, his view reflected the dominant interest in 
calendar mechanics then governing Maya studies. 
Later on, Thompson (1950: 89, 214) proposed mytho- 
logical explanations based on Colonial sources. The 
7-head was described at Copan as an “earth crocodile” 
(ibid.: Fig. 12, 2) and as the jaguar “god of the under- 
world” (ibid.: 89, 134). In the same way, the 9-head 
(ibid.: 89) became a “Chicchan, the celestial snake,” 
in an interpretation contrasting sky and earth. 

If, however, we analyze the examples and consider 
them in context, neither Spinden’s calendrical, nor 
Thompson’s specific mythological, explanation finds 
further confirmation. 


The Glyphic Affixes 


The 7- and 9-heads are distinguished from one 
another not only by their numerals but by their af- 
fixes, which are kan-cross (T281) and mol (1580 or 
$81) for 7, and 1629 (with 142 or 7223) for 9. 

The meaning of these affixes is far from clear; kan- 
cross is related to maize, and mol is the name of a 
month, but the compound is known to occur only 
once (1850) in the Maya corpus: as a cartouche on 
Tikal Stela 31 at £17 (Fig. 9), where it accompanies 
the numeral 7. Kan-cross is the main sign, and mol is 
the affix; the cartouche is surmounted by 1359. The 
context immediately before £17 is Date H (8.18.0.0.0, 
Or A.D. 396) given as 12 Ahau, end of haab, at £16 F16. 
Next after E17 is a cauac sign at F18, written as 
T122:529 with a flame affix. This compound is pos- 
sibly equivalent to the serpent head itself, T1035 (see 


Fig. 19), but it is notable that no other text makes 
use of it, which suggests that the idea of an equiva- 
lence between 7 and cauac was mote appropriate to 
insignia than to glyphic writing. 

The same situation prevails with 1629, which is 
more common among the insignia than it is in glyphic 
composition. At Copan on “Altar” T’ (Fig. 10), this 
affix resembles the lunar sign (1683). Elsewhere it is 
more like a crustacean shell with a foliated outline. 
The Cop4n glyph appears to take the form 1628, as 
on Stela A at A10, where it serves as Glyph A of the 
Lunar Series and appears again at F6 with coefficient 
9. On two examples, moreover, 1629 is hatched half- 
dark and half-light (at Palenque on the Tablet of the 
Cross and at Copan on “Altar” T’). These expressions 
and aspects support an interpretation of T629 as a 
lunar glyph of undetermined function, possibly mark- 
ing a nocturnal aspect for the 9-head, and implying a 
diurnal one for the 7-head, an interpretation further 
supported by its association with corn plants. 


Glyphs or Objects? 


The numeral heads on the Dumbarton Oaks bowl 
are used not so much like objects as like glyphs de- 
tached from an inscription: the numerals appear to 
float in the atmosphere with little visible support, and 
the other affixes obey glyphic rules, without concern 
for pictorial realism. These are more glyphic signs 
than pictures of glyphic objects, burdening the hands 
of their supporters less than their large size would 
suggest. Yet they are held like objects and manipu- 
lated, as when the bearded man appears to pull the 
parts of his glyph asunder, and when the man behind 
him holds his portion pointed upward. 

This ambivalence of being both glyphs and objects 
reappears among the monuments and minor arts in 
different ways. Some representations of the regalia in 
the repertory are more like objects, and others are 
distinctly glyph-like, such as those on the incised 
obsidians from Cache 161 at Tikal, with glyphs (1x.78: 
33:629:1035 and vil.78:580.182:1035) correctly fac- 
ing left as glyphs should (Fig. 11). Those shown as 


objects obey gravity in resting on the earth or on a 
dais, and in serving as pedestals or seats, while those 
portrayed as glyphs hover or float like words in a 
pictured space. Still others are worn as parts of cos- 
tume or carried as small effigies. 

At Yaxha in the northern Petén, southeast of Tikal, 
two stelae of Early Classic date, which were erected 
as a pair, show this ambiguity with clarity. Stela 4 
(Fig. 12), dated about a.D. 465 (9.1.10.0.0 +2 katuns; 
Proskouriakoff 1950: 199), displays the 9-head as a 
one-glyph inscription on the framed background at 
the level of the forward knee of the standing ruler 
figure. The glyphic compound has no connection 
with the costume of the figure, nor is it attached to 
the frame or ground line. 

Stela 2 (Fig. 13) is dated about A.D. 534 (9.5.0.0.0 + 
2 katuns; Proskouriakoff 1950: 199). Here the skeletal 
serpent-head glyph (11035) rests on the ground bear- 
ing a mol-kan affix surmounted by the numeral 7 and 
a corn plant. The head faces the left toe of the stand- 
ing ruler; it appears to be part of the setting and 
an element of the pictorial space rather than an 
inscription. 

Both stelae form parts of a row of five stones along 
the east side of Plaza C (Fig. 14), in front of Structure 
XIII. They flank the central Stela 3, as though their 
rulers were paying homage to the person portrayed 
there, in the classic stance with feet spread at a 180° 
angle (Morley 1937-8, 1: 469). Stela 3 at Yaxha is 
otherwise illegible, but the relationship between these 
three stelae of varying Early Classic dates prefigures 
the “museum alignment” on the Great Plaza at Tikal, 
as well as the pictorial composition of the Tablet of 
the Sun at Palenque (Fig. 15), where representations 
of the 7- and 9-head glyphs flank a central and domi- 
nant image. 

This comparison, furthermore, relates the standing 
persons on the Tablet of the Sun to the Dumbarton 
Oaks bowl, in that the main person at C has the 
7-head glyph to his right and the 9-head to his left, as 
at Yaxha. At Palenque, too, the sunshield panoply of 
Lord Pacal is flanked on its proper right by the glyphs 
of the 7-head and, on its left, those of the 9-head, in 
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close association with such regalia as shield, lances, 
Ceremonial Bar, and proffered images of deities. 

The comparison, however, does not clarify the 
ownership of the 7- and 9-heads: are they offered to 
the ruler or are they the insignia of the ruler’s associ- 
ates? On Stela 2 at Tikal and Stela 88 at Calakmul 
(9.11.0.0.0 +?, or ca. A.D. 652; Proskouriakoff 1950: 
185), this question is resolved in part by ruler por- 
traits wearing or holding both heads (9 on the left and 
7 on the right of the spectator) like twin infants in 
both arms. At Tikal on Stela 2 (Fig. 16; 9.3.10.0.0 +2 
katuns, or ca. A.D. 504; Proskouriakoff 1950: 195), the 
7- and 9-heads appear to rest like epaulettes on the 
shoulders of the standing ruler, who is burdened with 
an immense Ceremonial Bar bending around to the 
sides of the stela. The 7-head on the ruler’s left 
shoulder is at a lower level than the 9-head on his 
right side; here, as on Stela 2 at Tikal, both the height 
and the dextral position of honor suggest, but do not 
prove, a difference in importance. 

At Calakmul (Ruppert and Denison 1943: Pl. 53a) 
the 9-head is held higher, at the level of the ruler’s 
mouth, while the 7-head is carried below the ruler’s 
left shoulder’. This presentation, without explaining 
their origin, suggests that the two heads can become 
the ruler’s insignia, and also that the heads were pos- 
sibly of different rank, 9 being held higher than 7 and 
in the place of honor. 

The incised obsidians (Fig. 11) from Cache 161 at 
Tikal are provisionally assigned by W. Coe (n.d.) to 
Cd. 9.14.0.0.0 (A.D. 711). For the present, they seem to 
be the last known occurrence of the 7- and 9-head 
theme in the Petén. It is also noteworthy that this 
style of presentation both precedes and follows the 
“hiatus” (Willey 1974), as if, at Calakmul, a ritual 
stance and costume reasserted the authority of older 
tradition at Tikal. 

Stela D at Copan (9.15.10.0.0 +2 katuns, or ca. A.D. 
544; Proskouriakoff 1950: 188) displays the heads on 


4 Ruppert and Denison (1943: 120) describe the ruler as 
“clasping horizontally across his breast the double-headed 
ceremonial bar,” but the heads facing one another have no 
parallel among Ceremonial Bars. 
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a pedestal formed by a “skyband”’ near the base on 
the sides of the stela (Fig. 18). The heads are dis- 
tinctly glyphic, but they also rest like objects on a 
pictorial ground line, further confirming the idea of 
the heads as a pair belonging among the insignia of 
rulership. Here the 7 is on the left side of the ruler and 
the 9 on the right; both heads face the rear, or north. 

The heads are differentiated not only by the nu- 
merals and superfixes, but also by different vegeta- 
tion. As expected, corn leaves and grains appear be- 
hind the kan-cross of the 7-head, but above the 9-head 
are leaves and a seed pod that may relate to another 
food-plant, such as ramon (Brosimum alicastrum) or 
cacao. If'so, both 7- and 9-heads signify nourishment, 
among other meanings. These references to vegeta- 
tion, and particularly to maize, may reinforce the 
nature of the masked person portrayed on the south 
face (Fig. 17), who possibly impersonates a vegeta- 
tion deity analogous to the Mexican Xipe Totec. 

The association at Copan of the 7- and 9-heads 
with such a “vegetation-renewal” image, masked in 
human skin, recalls a similar association at Palenque 
about twenty years earlier. Skeletal serpent heads of 
the T1035 type appear there on the Tablets of the Sun, 
Slaves, and Palace (Fig. 19), resting on the hands of 
officiants as effigy-head offerings tendered to, or re- 
ceived from, rulers. In each, the effigy is related to a 
“Xipe” shield (7537). The skeletal effigy heads have 
cauac droplets and the skulls are like foliated cauac 
signs of the 1528 type. These, in turn, recall the 
shape of 1629, if seen in profile. T629 is the distin- 
guishing affix of the 9-heads. Whether these cauac- 
head effigies can be proven to represent 9-heads is 
doubtful, but Schele (1974: 49) associates them with 
“the giving of power for kingship in Palenque,” 
which supports the conclusion reached here for the 
meaning of the 7- and 9-heads. The early inscription 
on Stela 31 at Tikal (Fig. 9) also may support this 
association. 

Stela 1 at Cancuén (Fig. 21), upstream on the Rio 
Pasién and south of Seibal, is dated 9.17.10.0.0 +2 
katuns, or ca. A.D. 780 (Proskouriakoff 1950: 186). 
The female ruler seated on a dais has at her right knee 


a 7-head facing her and resting on the dais as an ob- 
ject, like a vase at her side. The affix is the customary 
kan-mol group, surmounted by 1130 and the numeral 
7. The association here with a woman is the opposite 
of that on the Dumbarton Oaks bowl, where the 
woman bears the 9-head, thus invalidating the idea 
that the heads might be male- and female-associated. 
The early precedent at Yaxha (Figs. 12-14) leads to 
the supposition that another (lost) stela may have 
shown a 9-head in a parallel or symmetrical position 
flanking a central monument at Cancuén. 

This association at Cancuén of the ruler with a 
nearby object suggests a context for the vessel of late 
Manik III date (Coggins 1976: 238-42 and Appendix 
I-8) found in Burial 132 at Tikal (Fig. 20) as an 
heirloom made about 9.6.0.0.0, or A.D. §54. A central 
exterior quatrefoil cartouche contains the 7-head with 
kan-cross affix, surrounded by five glyphs: these name 
women at A and B; a skull is at c; the glyphic com- 
pound for sacrifice and disease appears at D (Barthel 
1963: 189); and at E is a head glyph referring to 
lordship, disease, and reptilian nature. 


A 19.1000f [528] appellative? 

B  §9.1000i? title? 

C 40? 1040 death 

D 758.506:110.19 sacrifice, disease 
E $9.19:1013 [533] title? 


These five glyphs indicate that the bottom of the 
bowl was to be seen facing up, because the glyphs on 
the vessel wall would be upside-down if the bowl 
were placed base down. At the Morley Museum in 
Tikal, the bowl is accordingly displayed bottom up. 
Possibly another bowl, carved with the 9-head and 
a different inscription, was its twin companion, meant 
to stand on its bottom and to form with the surviving 
7-head bowl a closed container like the one shown on 
the wall of the Initial Series vase of Tepeu date from 
Uaxactun (Fig. 26), as an offering of two bowls tied 
together for presentation to the seated ruler dressed in 
the costume of the jaguar-serpent-bird of Teotihuacan 
(Kubler 1967: Table, No. 44). 

The final example is Stela 1 (Fig. 22) at Aguas 


Calientes (9.18.0.0.0, or A.D. 790), the latest now 
known in our series. The front shows a standing 
armed ruler, but the back is either damaged or in- 
complete. The most prominent form is a 7-head 
with a kan headdress and a mol glyph in its mouth, 
tilted above and behind an animal mouth containing 
a human head. At the top is a kin sign. The presence 
of the 7-head suggests, as in other contexts, an aspect 
of the rulership commemorated on the stela. 


Pedestals (Misnamed “Altars’’) 


One function of the 7- and 9-heads was to specify 
the meaning of various places—platforms, stands, and 
thrones—where authority was publicly exercised. A 
graphic example on the Tablet of the Cross (Fig. 5) 
at Palenque (ca. 9.14.0.0.0 +2 katuns, or A.D. 721; 
Proskouriakoff 1950: 192) shows the celebrant on the 
left side standing upright on the 9-head glyph, which 
is represented as a pedestal. The head itself, which 
rests on a glyphic band inscribed with signs of night, 
moon, and Venus, was recently interpreted (Kubler 
1974: 109-12) as designating a place above the clouds 
or a high country. For the present discussion, this 
notion should be enlarged by the idea of a pedestal 
(Clancy 1976), like the circular or quadrangular “al- 
tars’ which are common at Classic Maya sites. “Al- 
tar” generally means a sacrificial table in Old World 
religious usage, and the term has little or no relevance 
to Mesoamerican ritual, although it has been used 
uncritically from the time of the archaeological writ- 
ings of the early travelers. 

An example of such stone pedestals is the Late 
Classic “Altar” T’ at Copan (Fig. 10), described by 
Morley (1920: 375-6) as a ‘small, drum-shaped stone 
30 cm. high and 49 cm. in diameter,” having the 
periphery “completely covered with four glyphs, one 
in each quadrant, and all alike.’ Morley thought in 
1920 that the affix might designate Cycle 9, but he 
later rejected the idea. It is here proposed that the 
g-head on the Tablet of the Cross at Palenque (Fig. 5) 
is in the class of glyphs representing actual objects, 
and that the officiant at Palenquc is standing on a 
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pedestal inscribed with the 9-head glyphic com- 
pound, of the type preserved at Copan. 

Stela 40 (Fig. 23) at Piedras Negras (ca. 9.15.0.0.0 + 
2 katuns, or A.D. 731; Proskouriakoff 1950: 193) may 
allude to the same use of a pedestal to proclaim 
authority. The glyph inscribed on the base of the dais 
at the bottom of the scene records only the numeral 9, 
followed by the affix 1629 capped with 1223. The 
skeletal head is lacking, possibly being regarded by 
the scribe as redundant. The image conveyed by these 
affixes is that of the footprints of a ruler, standing in 
the privileged 180° stance, on the still-unexplained 
g-head affix 1629. 


Seats 


At Copan and Quirigua, persons of high rank, as 
indicated by their rich costumes, are often shown 
seated on large glyphs, as on the carved doorway 
steps of Temple 11 or the sides of “Altar” O at 
Copan (Robicsek 1972: Pls. 165, 171-2). The glyphs 
are seats, depicted in the ambivalent manner discussed 
above, and, like the pedestals (“altars’’), they may be 
construed as places of authority. 

“Altar” T at Copan (Fig. 24) is of this type, and it 
could have served either as a seat or as a pedestal, 
being 61-76 centimeters high. The top surface mea- 
sures 1.27 X 1.90 meters, and it is ample enough to 
have served, if needed, as a dais for several people. It 
commemorates a date in A.D. 782 (9.17.12.5.17). 
Carved in low relief on the top and sides, an alligator 
skin with human hands spreads out over the length 
and width of the block. The snout hangs down on the 
wide south face (Maudslay 1889-1902, 1: Pls. 95-6), 
and the tail on the north. The rear legs hang down 
over the short east and west sides. The faces and top 
of the stone are also carved with reliefs of one parrot 
and nineteen seated persons, some of whom imper- 
sonate animals. In the place of honor, at the right of 
the alligator snout on the south face, is a relief render- 
ing of the 7-head shown as a seat for the chief person 
among four principals. All four are seated on large 
glyphs, and a vertical inscription divides them into 
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two pairs. The meaning of this elaborate program is 
unknown. Thompson (1970: 220) connected it with 
the Mexican belief that the earth was the top of a 
saurian monster, and Morley (1920: 335) emphasized 
its relationship to the Maya numerical system, but nei- 
ther explanation is irrefutable in Maya iconography. 

If historical material is present, as we may deduce 
from the Calendar Round dates (which are non- 
Period-Ending) and from the individual portraiture 
of the human beings who are shown, a comparison 
would be in order with the Dumbarton Oaks bowl, 
where the dedicatory date is only 358 days earlier, 
and where the bearded man bearing the symbol of a 
7-head precedes a younger one. Another possible 
comparison would include the Saenz throne (Easby 
and Scott 1970: No. 174), which portrays a woman 
and a bearded man as a ruling couple, and is later by 
seventeen years. 


Conclusions 


That the place of origin of the Dumbarton Oaks 
bowl is Campeche may be doubted. The configura- 
tion of historical text and portrayed persons resembles 
monumental relief sculpture more than pottery paint- 
ing. The scene and its text seem to derive from, or be 
related to, standard types of historical record in the 
Late Classic period. Both text and persons resemble, 
in drawing and glyphic characteristics, the sculptural 
style of the lower Usumacinta region. The bearded 
man at B (Fig. 2) resembles the figure, accompa- 
nied by the Emblem Glyph for Palenque, on another 
onyx marble bowl (Fig. 25) said to come from Jaina 
Island. The bowl is dated by von Winning (1963: 
118) as 9.16.0.0.0-9.19.0.0.0, or A.D. 751-810. The 
man and the woman on the Dumbarton Oaks bowl], 
seated on skeletal serpent-head thrones, may be fore- 
bears or ancestral figures like those in the upper 
medallions on Stela 10 at Yaxchildn, or on the palace 
walls of House A at Palenque (Maudslay 1889-1902, 
Iv: Pl. 6), where the same skeletal serpent snouts ap- 
pear. These enthroned figures on the bowl may be 
forebears of the third person, who carries an insigne 


familiar from the reliefs of Palenque as the tasseled 
maize-serpent emblem (Fig. 19). These resemblances 
are not enough to fix beyond doubt the precise pro- 
venance of the figural style of the Dumbarton Oaks 
bowl, but they suffice to identify its general region. 

Table II shows that the glyphic 11035 skeletal- 
serpent heads, with coefficients of 7 and 9 and cor- 
responding affixes, were in use as images throughout 
the southern Maya lowlands during at least four cen- 
turies before a.D. 800. Their use spread first north- 
ward from the northern Petén, then westward to 
Palenque, and, later on, southeastward to Copan. 
Their meaning can be approached by a review of the 
contexts in which they appear. 

In general, the 7- and 9-heads, whether singly or 
paired, may be interpreted as enhancing the depiction 
of rulership; like Seler’s triadic glyph (1272), they are 
related to the ruler’s agricultural duties (Kubler 19609: 
33-46; Greene Robertson 1974), but with the differ- 
ence that the T1035 heads do not appear in headdresses. 
They were used as glyphs, as regalia, as seats, and as 
portable insignia, but not as elements of costume, 
perhaps because they retained their identity as glyphic 
expressions related to rulership as such, rather than to 
its functions and duties. Some evidence exists for an 


interpretation that places the 7-head in a diurnal as- 
pect, and the 9-head in a nocturnal or lunar character, 
as if to mark rulership of night and day by the persons 
using both these insignia. 

The known distribution and chronology of the 7- 
and 9-heads, as outlined above, make it unlikely that 
the Dumbarton Oaks bowl would have been fash- 
ioned outside the southern lowlands, or after its 
“Dedicatory Date’ (9.18.5.0.0, or A.D. 795). In addi- 
tion, no evidence is now known to contradict A.D. 
782 as the terminus post quem for its manufacture. To 
present knowledge, the Dumbarton Oaks bowl is 
among the latest known examples of its iconographic 
type, a type that spans nearly four hundred years. 
Wherever it appears, it seemingly refers as an emblem 
to rulership itself. Furthermore, the Dumbarton Oaks 
bowl informs us about the recurved serpent-maize 
head (Fig. 3), which enlarges knowledge both of 
rulership emblems and of the possible meaning of 
scenes at Palenque (Figs. 5-7), where that form also 
appears. Finally, the Dumbarton Oaks bowl supports 
the argument (Kubler 1969: 47-8) that structural 
relationships among meanings are clearer in late ex- 
amples than in less fully articulated early examples of 
the same iconographic theme. 


TABLE II. 7- AND 9-HEADS IN CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE (see Fig. 8) 


a A.D. 396 Tikal, Stela 31, £17, Date H 

b 465+40 Yaxhd, Stela 4 

c §04+40 Tikal, Stela 2 

d 544+40 Yaxhd, Stela 2 

e before 554 Tikal, Burial 132, bowl 

f 652+40  Calakmul, Stela 88 

g 711+? Tikal, Cache 161, incised obsidians 
h 721+40 Palenque, Tablet of the Sun 

i 721+40 Palenque, Tablet of the Cross 

Jj 731+40 Piedras Negras, Stela 40 

k 741+40 Copan, Stela D 

1 780+40 Copan, Structure 11, Sculpture A’ 
m 780+40  Cancuén, Stela 1 

n 780+40 Aguas Calientes, Stela 1 

o 782 Dumbarton Oaks bowl 

P 793 Copan, “Altar” T 

q ? Copan, “Altar” T’ 


(8.18.0.0.0) 
9.1.10.0.0+2 katuns 
9.3.10.0.0+2 katuns 
9.§.10.0.0+2 katuns 
before 9.6.0.0.0 
9.11.0.0.0+°? 
9.14.0.0.0+° 
9.14.10.0.0+2 katuns 
9.14.10.0.0+2 katuns 
9.15.0.0.0+2 katuns 
9.15.10.0.0+2 katuns 
(9.17.10.0.02) 
9.17.10.0.0+2 katuns 
9.17.10.0.0+2 katuns 
(9.17.11.5.19) 
(9.17.12.5.17) 

? 
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The Initial Series Vase from Uaxacttin Reconsidered 


Introduction 


THE ACCEPTED VIEWS about the Initial Series vase 
(Fig. 26) from Uaxacttin (Morley 1937-8, I: 230-3, 
and later writers) hold that it was made and painted 
during Tepeu I (ca. 9.12.0.0.0, or A.D. 672), and that 
the inscription really refers, in Morley’s emendation, 
to 8.5.0.0.0 (A.D. 146). The corrections proposed here 
are that the date of the vase be moved to Tepeu II (ca. 
9.16.8.11.0, or A.D. 759), and that the inscription be 
accepted as stating 7.5.0.0.0 (248 B.c.) and as having 
to do both with ancient history prior to the emergence 
of Classic Maya civilization, as well as with history as 
it was happening when the vase was painted. Clem- 
ency Coggins (1976: 508) thinks its multiple-resist 
technique may come from the northwest Petén. If 
ancient history was portrayed, it was, as in Shake- 
speare’s histories, in the dress and conventions of the 
times of the artist. 

Writers on Maya archacology say little about what 
the iconographer calls the “programmatic intention” 
of burial assemblages. It is generally assumed, without 
proof, that pottery in burials was made for funerals 
rather than for daily usc. Abundant contrary evi- 
dence, however, appears in fragments of painted fig- 
ural designs on sherds among the rubbish near dwell- 
ings and in the rubble fill of substructures and vaults 
(R. E. Smith 1955, 1: 13; Adams 1971: 31). The posi- 
tion taken here is that fine pottery was made for the 
use of the living, and that meaningful selections from 
among the household collection were made by the 
survivors for tomb furnishings when the owner died. 


The Glyphic Inscriptions: The Rim 


The rim inscription (Fig. 26), which has never been 
discussed in detail, follows closely the glyphic se- 
quence called “Primary Standard” by Michael Coe 
(1973: 18-22), who thinks that such glyphs describe 
an episode from the Popol Vuh about “‘the descent of 
the Hero Twins to the Underworld. ..”’ (ibid.: 22), 
ending with their apotheosis, and the possibility of 
the same event for the soul of the person for whom 
the vase was painted. 

Yet the variety of pictorial subjects accompanying 
this sequence of glyphs, and its appearance on many 
vessels without scenes, also permits the reading of the 
sequence as a loose group of ritual phrases that refer 
to vows or dedications used by professional pottery 
craftsmen, in the sense of dedicating the vessel itself to 
a person or institution or of offering the work to 
those supernaturals—such as spirits of fire and earth— 
who are like patrons to potters, and whose mighty 
aid is implored. 

On the rim of the Uaxacttin vase, Coe’s sequence 
begins at Glyph 8, continuing in Coe’s order through 
Glyphs 10, 18, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Six more glyphs 
correspond to those of Coe’s sequence, but their order 
is different from his. Thus, of eighteen glyphs, four- 
teen correspond to those of Coe’s “Primary Stan- 
dard” inscriptions. In the scene beneath the rim, the 
two standing blackface figures would be interpreted 
by Coe as Hero Twins, but they also closely resemble 
the ruler figures of Naranjo on Stelae 30 (Fig. 27) and 
33 (Fig. 28), as well as the courtly attendants on Tikal 
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“Altar” 5 (Fig. 29). On Lintel 2 in Temple III at Tikal 
(Fig. 30), ruler and attendants all carry trident flints, 
as do two figures on the Initial Series vase. In all 
these parallels, the accompanying inscriptions are un- 
mistakably historical rather than mythological, rein- 
forcing the impression that the blackface figures are 
historical persons related to Naranjo and Tikal, who 
are either rulers themselves or participants with rulers 
in a ritual using trident knives. 


The Initial Series 


As painted, the 7.5.0.0.0 (8 Ahau 13 Kankin) date 
was unacceptable to Morley (1937-8, 1: 230-1), who 
thought it contained scribal errors. He therefore 
changed it, on the principle of the least number of 
corrections, to 8.5.0.0.0 (12 Ahau 13 Kankin). Mor- 
ley, however, was primarily concerned with calen- 
drical structure and its consistent epigraphic interpre- 
tation. He died before the historical content of the 
inscriptions began to be deciphered by Heinrich Ber- 
lin in 1958 and Tatiana Proskouriakoff in 1960, 1963, 
and 1964. In the light of those discoveries, it is now 
necessary to reconsider the Initial Series date as mark- 
ing the end of the first quarter of Cycle 7, as well as 
referring to an actual event in Maya history. 

If 7.5.0.0.0 is correct, to what event could this date 
have referred? It is possibly the beginning of the last 
katun of an older era, before the inauguration of a 
new Initial Series base date (or starting point) at 
7.6.0.0.0 (11 Ahau 8 Cumhu), which John R. Teeple 
(cited in Thompson 1932: 370), shortly before his 
death, presumed to be the beginning of the Long 
Count. Teeple’s argument was that twice 73 katuns in 
the Calendar Round count had elapsed since the older 
starting point at 13.0.0.0.0 (4 Ahau 8 Cumhu), when 
some 365 leap days that had accumulated over 1460 
vague years of 365 days were finally used to correct 
the divergence between the seasons and the Calendar 
Round. The new start at 7.6.0.0.0 also obtained an 
historical base with the same month position as the 
older one (8 Cumhu), and, according to Maya calcu- 
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lations, the same position in the solar year as at the 
13.0.0.0.0 base on 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, 3113 B.c. 

Thompson (1950: 152) accordingly reconstructed 
this early history of the Calendar Round, the Initial 
Series, and the Long Count as follows: 


A 13.0.0.0.0 base; last creation of the world? 
7.0.0.0.0 theoretical passage of time 


B 

C _7.0.0.0.0 inauguration of CR 

D 5.0.0.0 time elapsed between the inauguration 
of CR and IS 


E _7.5.0.0.0 inauguration of LC 


Thompson regarded B and D as guesses, but he be- 
lieved E to be “the very earliest at which the LC 
could have been inaugurated.’ Thompson did not 
mention the Initial Series vase in this connection, 
perhaps because he had always accepted Morley’s 
emendations of its inscription; but the coincidence is 
striking, and it may help in explicating the meaning 
of the scene on the vessel. 


The Scribe’s Purpose 


Morley observed of the vase we are discussing 
(1937-8, I: 228) that the Initial Series of two columns 
of eight glyphs cach is the “middle of the composi- 
tion” and ‘“‘the center of esthetic interest since all 
other elements of the design—the five human figures 
and the one animal figure—face toward it.” The in- 
scription would, therefore, have been under closest 
scrutiny in ancient times, and it is unlikely that an 
error of 400 Maya years (tuns) would have been 
tolerated. It is also unlikely that Maya priests, nobles, 
and artists would not have known the meaning in 
detail of any Initial Series statement. We must, there- 
fore, begin again with the inscription as painted, 
avoiding casy recourse to correcting the scribe for 
illusory errors without examining other possible in- 
terpretations. 

For example, it is evident from Goodman’s 1897 
tables that 8 Ahau 13 Kankin lies only thirty-five tuns 
before 9.5.0.0.0, at 9.3.5.0.0, as a tun-ending that can- 


not recur in either direction for 949 Maya years (i.c., 
tuns). It is plainly more laborious to calculate this tun 
interval than to observe by mere inspection that the 
cycle is wrong. In other words, the likelihood of 
scribal error diminishes with the larger units of time; 
for the reader it is easier to detect errors of centuries 
than errors of months and days. Conversely, it is less 
likely that the scribe will make large errors than small 
ones. Morley has pointed out (1937-8, Iv: 308-9) that 
errors in Initial Series dates were few (less than 
0.27%), and he observes that their correction would 
have been very easy but for a hypothetical taboo 
against changing written records for any reason. In- 
deed, among eight errors in 412 Initial Series then 
known, Morley found only the Uaxacttin vase as 
having any error in the baktun order. This unique 
status makes his judgment of Cycle 7 as a “mistake” 
very doubtful, and it encourages us to return to read- 
ing the inscription as it is unmistakably written. 

Modern scholars constantly correct Maya inscrip- 
tions without crediting Maya scribes with being good 
at arithmetic. Yet it seems unlikely that people so 
obsessed with calendrical arithmetic could have made 
gross errors of calculation more often than our bank 
tellers do today. In fact, so many errors of calculation 
have been claimed against the most carefully carved 
inscriptions that it is tempting to seck another expla- 
nation than the one merely showing off our own 
ability at summing up. 


Telescoped Inscriptions? 


No once yet has thought much about considering 
telescoped statements—where two or more things 
might be said at once—as we could expect when the 
effort of writing anything is so laborious as in Maya 
notation. One possibility is to examine a “wrong”’ 
expression to see if it contains different correct chro- 
nograms. For example, skilled Maya arithmeticians, 
in a society that depended more on memory than on 
writing, would not have balked at a statement so 
contracted that both an ancient event and a recent one 


were compressed into the same Initial Series declara- 
tion. Such arithmeticians would have known by in- 
stant reference to memory that 7.5.0.0.0 (or first 
quarter-cycle, recurring every 400 tuns) was incon- 
sistent with 8 Ahau 13 Kankin, because this particular 
Calendar Round marked the beginning of the Long 
Count that was as familiar to all as the older Year of 
the Era, or 13.0.0.0.0 (4 Ahau 8 Cumhu), when the 
world was last recreated. 

Clues that now escape us might have meant a sepa- 
ration between day count and Calendar Round in 
order to condense two into one, such as the first 
quarter-cycle of baktun 7 (254 B.c.) with a tun ending 
on 8 Ahau 13 Kankin, which could occur after 254 
B.C. only at 9.3.5.0.0, or A.D. 500. That the scribe 
might have confused two references is unlikely on the 
score of the rarity of large errors as noted above, and 
it is equally reasonable to suppose that “error” con- 
ceals a complex intention. 

It is also necessary to mention that 9.3.5.0.0 (8 
Ahau 13 Kankin) is close to the dedicatory date of 
Stela 3 at Uaxacttin, and that this katun is commemo- 
rated thirteen katuns later on Stela 2 in the same plaza 
(Morley 1937-8, I: 212-13; v: Pls. 5, 62). By this 
interval of 260 Maya years between two rulers, at the 
end of thirteen katuns, “history was expected to re- 
peat itself . . . this belicf was so strong at times as to 
actually influence the course of history’ (R. Roys 
1933: 184). Such a period separates 9.3.5.0.0 from the 
probable date of the painting of the Initial Series vase 
(ca. 9.16.8.11.0). 


The Lunar Age (Glyph D) 


Further support for such redating of the painting 
on the vase comes from an examination of the lunar 
date of 8 Ahau 13 Kankin as written. This Calendar 
Round date can recur at intervals of 2.12.13.0 (18,980 
days, or 52 vague years of 365 days) on only eight 
dates in Cycle 9, of which the real lunar ages can be 
computed (L. Roys 1945) as follows: 
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a 9.0.12.5.0 moon age 24.3 days 
b 9.3.5.0.0 “ 16.1 ” 
C 9.§.17.13.0 id 8.5 ” 
d 9.8.10.8.0 Y 20.4 " 
€ 9.11.3.3.0 ‘s a 
f  9.13.15.16.0 ie 13.0: °°" 
g 9.16.8.11.0 : 4.8 
h 9.19.1.6.0 28.1” 


Among them all, only the italicized penultimate one 
approximates the lunar age of three days given by 
Glyph D at a6 on the Initial Series inscription. Roys 
allows a range of about 2.2 days for Maya observa- 
tional errors; hence date gcomes nearest the age noted 
on the vase, confirming the date suggested by style 
and iconography below. 


Late Imix Figural Style 


Another approach is to regard the vase as a com- 
position reflecting monumental sculpture, such as 
stelae, with various figures and inscriptions on the 
front, sides, and back, like Stela 31 at Tikal (Fig. 9). 
If this were so, the scribe may have condensed and 
shortened a long inscription by selecting the day 
count of the Initial Series (a1—B4) from the beginning 
of one long statement, and the Calendar Round with 
Supplementary Series (A5—B7) from another inscrip- 
tion or from a subsequent portion of the same model, 
thereby telescoping and abbreviating the texts he 
was following. 

On the principle that no work of art is likely to 
postdate its latest chronologically secure trait, the 
Initial Series vase can confidently be reassigned to the 
last quarter of Cycle 9. At least three late traits sup- 
port this dating. 

1. The appearance of ruler portraits at Naranjo 
with banded staff and tridentate knife (Fig. 27) dates 
no earlier than Stela 30 (9.14.0.0.0 42 katuns; Pro- 
skouriakoff 1950: 191), but this ruler wears a serpent- 
head helmet and an Usumacinta-style apron. Stela 33, 
which portrays a ruler at Naranjo forty or more years 
later (9.16.0.0.0 +2 katuns; Proskouriakoff 1950: 192), 
has a banded staff, tridentate knife, and a jaguar-head 
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helmet. This triple cluster of attributes is identical 
with those of the second visitor on the Initial Series 
vase. Marcus (n.d.: 15) identifies the Stela 33 figure as 
a ruler of Series VI, Group B; Mathews (n.d.: 48) 
names him as “Ruler 4,” and he places Stela 33 at 
9.17.0.0.0. 

2. The large feathered flabellum, or fan, shown in 
profile representation, is known on reliefs at Yax- 
chilan—on the upper step of the middle doorway 
(Fig. 31) of Structure 44 (dated by Proskouriakoff 
(1963: Table 1] to 9.15.0.0.0) and Lintel 16 (9.16.0.13. 
17; Proskouriakoff 1964: 198)—as well as at Bonam- 
pak in the mural painting of Room 1, Wall 4 (Fig. 
32), where such fans are carried by courtiers as of 
9.18.10.0.0 (Ruppert, Thompson, and Proskouriakoff 
1955: Fig. 27). 

3. The angular scrolls on the back masks carried by 
the regal visitors on the vase appear frequently at 
Piedras Negras after 9.15.0.0.0, as on Stelae 4 and 25 
(see Proskouriakoff 1950: Fig. 15). The sandals of 
these figures are of a type seen only about 9.16.0.0.0 
at Xcalumkin. Other angular scrolls are at Quirigua 
on Stelae F and I (both 9.17.0.0.0 +2 katuns; Pros- 
kouriakoff 1950: 194). 


The Scene Described Anew 


Although it was described with care by Morley 
(1937-8, I: 228-30), the scene accompanying the Ini- 
tial Series has never been fully interpreted in a manner 
consistent with all its many clues (and it is unlikely 
that this present attempt will suffice, because each 
new approach to Maya iconography opens further 
possibilities for explanation). 

The compositional and narrative balance is clear: 
an enthroned figure sits on a jaguar-skin stool, facing 
two rigid, standing visitors in the place of honor on 
his right. Two courtiers or attendants stand at his left. 
Between the visitors, an open-mouthed jaguar, whose 
human legs and arms betray him as a man in jaguar 
costume holding a package, perhaps bears the visitors’ 
offering. Morley (ibid.: 229) believed this to be com- 
posed of two bowls which contained a human skull, 


such as was found between two identically shaped 
bowls in Structures E-II and E-III at Uaxacttin. His 
jaguar-head mask resembles the ruler’s headdress in 
the flamelike outlines rising from the muzzle, and a 
tail similar to his rises from the ruler’s headdress like 
a panache. 

Noting the Tzakol (Early Classic) shape and color 
of the paired and tied package of bowls held by the 
jaguar-man, Coggins (1976: 240) offers the following 
possible explanation of the anachronism: the seated 
jaguar, who represents the Underworld, offers an 
“unearthed cache bowl (made about 9.5.0.0.0) . . . to 
the enthroned ruler,” for rededication in another in- 
terment. She notes also that she believes this tomb at 
~ Uaxacttin to be contemporary with Burial 132 at 
Tikal (ibid.: 238), which contained late Ik pottery 
together with early Ik cache materials. She concludes 
that ‘‘this reuse of cache materials once dedicated to 
the royal founding ancestor of the group would have 
been appropriate for descendants who were resuming 
ceremonial activity at this tomb.” Such thoughts may 
also be entertained about the composition of the 
much later burials, A2 and A4, at Uaxactin. 

The garment worn by both men who face the 
ruler is described by Coggins (ibid.: 239) as an apron- 
like cloak that dips low in front and is high in back, 
which she compares to a very different overgarment 
on the female ruler of Stcla 9 from La Florida (Fig. 
33) in the northwest Petén. Morley, in 1944 (in 
Graham 1970: 454), wrote that the garment looked 
like a chasuble worn over a skirt. 

Actually the garment of the visitors on the Initial 
Series vase is neither an apron nor a cloak, nor is it 
like a chasuble, which is a sleeveless mantle covering 
body and shoulders. (It is a chasuble which appears on 
Lintel 3 of Temple IV at Tikal [Fig. 34].) The gar- 
ment in question at Uaxacttin closely resembles a 
Mexican tilmatl of the type worn by rulers and nobles 
at the time of the Spanish Conquest. It is here illus- 
trated (Fig. 35) from the Tovar manuscript of ca. 
1585, where it designates the month named for rul- 
ers and nobles as Tecuilhuitontli. Other examples 
from the Codex Mendoza (Fig. 36) are illustrated and 


described by Seler (1904: 515-19). This garment was 
a bordered rectangular cloth worn as a shoulder man- 
tle, tied by the corners of the short side at the right 
shoulder, and displaying the undergarment or loin- 
cloth at the opening on that side. 

Although the two men on the Initial Series vase 
wear such shoulder mantles, the painter did not un- 
derstand that the right arm of the wearer would have 
to be covered by sucha mantle, or be thrust out around 
its edge. Instead, he drew the arm outside the tilmatl, 
as though it had come through an armhole or slit. 
The undergarment is showing on the rear figure, 
nevertheless; he wears a loincloth apron that falls in 
front between his legs below the mantle fringe. The 
painter not only misunderstood this mantle, he also 
took liberties with its relationship to the arms of the 
wearer. 

Both mantles share the prevailing jaguar symbolism 
of the vase in the squared pattern with yellow frames, 
each containing three dots, a pattern also seen on the 
pelt of the seated jaguar-man between them. 

Separated from the visitors by the Initial Series 
inscription, the enthroned ruler may be regarded as 
part of a symmetrical arrangement flanking the in- 
scription. The axial center is the Initial Series: both 
the seated ruler and the standing visitors can be said to 
illustrate or discuss it. This situation has no parallel 
among known relief sculptures, where the Initial Se- 
ries invariably frames, backs, or flanks the ruler por- 
trait. Here the inscription is the true compositional 
and narrative axis, and its placing encourages us to 
consider it as the principal subject. 

Although his pose recalls Oaxacan funerary urns, 
the ruler is not a mummy or a statue, for his posture 
is both pliant and active, as he leans forward atten- 
tively, raising his face to the visitors, either to speak or 
to listen. It is possible that his right hand is lacking: 
the stump of an amputation may protrude from his 
forearm. 

The short figure beside him bears a tridentate knife 
pointed at the ruler. An object in his arms may be 
another “package”’ like the one in the hand-paw of 
the jaguar-man. His importance is marked by the fan- 
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bearer to his rear, who shelters him (from the sun?) 
more than the ruler is sheltered. 

The ruler’s name appears in a caption above his 
face. The main sign is much faded, but the affix 774 
(Thompson 1962: 47), which Berlin (1968: 139-40) 
identifies as part of the title of ruler or lord at Palen- 
que, remains plainly visible. 

The ruler is identified also by his water-lily-jaguar 
headdress (1213:751b). Barthel (1965: 151, 158) con- 
nects these signs with the beginning of the vague year 
at the month Pop (of which the lily-jaguar is a 
glyphic expression), and also with resurrection, with 
a rain-and-corn complex, and with wealth and abun- 
dance. The richest known expression of the water- 
lily-jaguar theme appeared at Tikal in Burial 196, 
where a jade sculpture six and one-half inches long 
and weighing three and one-half pounds (Coggins 
1976: $52) accompanied the remains of the younger 
son of Ruler A at Tikal (Jones 1977). This younger 
brother of Ruler B at Tikal died in 9.16.4.9.8 (Cog- 
gins 1976: Table 6), about four years before the Cal- 
endar Round recorded at Uaxacttin on the painted in- 
scription, read here as corresponding to 9.16.8.11.0. 
If our view is correct, the Initial Series vase is related 
to events at Tikal both by the water-lily-jaguar sym- 
bolism and by the dates of Burial 196 at Tikal, only 
four years before the date on the Initial Series vase at 
Uaxactun. 

The water-lily-jaguar headdress on the vase may 
also mark this ruler’s clan or lineage relationship to 
the second standing visitor, who wears an upright 
jaguar-head helmet. It, too, has a feathered surround, 
and the jaguar’s mouth holds a plumed ornament. 
Both jaguar headdresses may distantly reflect the 
Mexican highland symbolism of the jaguar-serpent- 
bird icon, during the ascendancy of Teotihuacan, al- 
though the visitor’s upright-head helmet conforms to 
Maya fashion more than does that of the ruler, which 
resembles parallel forms in Teotihuacan figurines 
(Fig. 37). 

These insistent and redundant portrayals of jaguar 
regalia have been noted by Coggins (1976: 270) as 
becoming at nearby Tikal in Imix times (after a.p. 
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711) ‘a prerogative of the nobility and the emblem of 
their power.” 

At Tikal, “Altar” 5 (Fig. 29) is dedicated to the 
dead wife of Ruler A at about 9.14.0.0.0 (A.D. 711; 
Coggins ibid.: 454-5, 459, 550). Her bones, piled on 
the floor, are flanked by kneeling men carrying banded 
staffs and stone knives, of which the one on our left 
is tridentate. Both attendants wear the eyeloops seen 
painted on the faces of the visitors on the Initial Series 
vase. Coggins has noted (personal communication) a 
resemblance between the “unusual pleated capelet 
worn by the altar figures and the enthroned Lord on 
the cylinder.” 

Lintel 2, Temple III, at Tikal (Fig. 30) shows the 
same attendants carved in wood more than a century 
later (9.19.0.0.0 +27/, katuns; Coe, Shook, and Sat- 
terthwaite 1961: 76-7). Both carry tridentate knives 
and banded staffs, and flank an obese ruler in jaguar- 
skin clothing, who also carries the banded staff and 
tridentate knife. The attendant on the right side is in 
dancing posture. The absence of death symbols is 
striking. Here the tridentate knives appear more as 
ritual instruments than as the sacrificial knives that 
Helfrich (1973: 19, 139-41, 173)—who insists on hu- 
man sacrifice and ritual death to the exclusion of all 
other possibilities of interpretation—claims they are. 

The ruler is seated between a visitor and a courtier 
(or priest?), both of whom bear three-pronged in- 
struments of a type known in light-colored flint from 
excavations at El Baul (Thompson 1948: 40), and 
which here may be painted black to denote that they 
are made of obsidian. 

Such tridentate knives and banded staffs (see Figs. 
27-30) were at first carried by rulers on stelae at 
Naranjo (Stela 30, 9.14.0.0.0 +2 katuns; Stela 33, after 
9.17.10.0.0). At Tikal, their use was not restricted to 
rulers: they are borne by priestly attendants at a fu- 
neral rite shown on “‘Altar”’ 5, and by the courtiers on 
Lintel 2 of Temple III, where the fat ruler also bears 
the banded staff and tridentate knife. 

This lintel lacks death symbols, and it shows the 
same pattern as the Uaxactuin vase, with a ruler figure 
between others bearing tridentate knives. The scene 


is like a play acted out in a later production with the 
costumes and properties of the Initial Series vase— 
jaguar suit and head, banded staff, tridentate knife, 
and flanking attendants with tridentate knives. 


The Chronology of the Burial Deposits 


The new dating late in Tepeu II, here proposed for 
the Initial Series vase, now requires some review of 
the chronology of the burials in Pyramid E at Struc- 
ture A-I at Uaxacttin. We have been talking about 
Burial A2 as the most recent of those on this plat- 
form, among others which are earlier by several 
katuns. 

The published excavation details suggest a possible 
revision of the burial sequence. The remains on the 
center line of A-I (Pyramid E) are likely to be the 
oldest (Fig. 39). Crypt II, on the east side, either 
accompanied or followed the principal burial on the 
axis (Fig. 38). Crypt I, which contained the Initial 
Series vase near the head of a male skeleton 1.72 
meters tall, occupies the honored right side of the 
central burial. Finally, Burial A4 lies at the feet of 
both the axial deposit and the burial in Crypt I. It 
lies with its head to the west at the southern éntrance 
to Crypt I, which was walled up, covering the large 
polychrome tripod plate labeled as Vessel 2 (Fig. 40). 

Barthel (1965) believes the iconography of Vessel 2 
portrays a “cosmic diagram” of upper and nether 
worlds. It would be useful, in testing Barthel’s inter- 
pretation, to know how the vessel was placed under 
the masonry in the “doorway.” If his Underworld 
scene in the lower half lay in Crypt I, and the upper 
half outside it, Barthel’s argument would gain in 
credibility. This might be a portrayal of a dying hu- 
man being plunging head down in late-Gothic style 
among infernal jaguars into the Underworld. In addi- 
tion, the orientation of the plate with its upper half to 
the east would support our proposal that both burials 
(A2 and A4) were parts of the same event. 

If so, the four burials may correspond to two 
events: an earlier inhumation of Tepeu I date on axis 
and in Crypt II, and a burial of late Tepeu II date, 


about one century later, when Crypts I and III were 


built. 


The Date of the Tripod Plate 


We need now to test the stylistic date of the tripod 
plate, excavated from under the wall separating the 
two crypts. The proof is incomplete because of the 
differences between the conservatism of monumental 
sculpture and the relative experimental freedom of 
vase painting, but, in the absence of any general his- 
tory of Classic Maya painting and drawing, proof 
must now rest again on relief sculptures dated by 
style. Proskouriakoff’s (1950) tables and drawings 
yield only Tepeu II dates for the latest forms: 

1. the dancing posture, with lifted heels, of the tall 
figure on the right, shown in frontal body and profile 
head (9.14.0.0.0-10.0.0.0.0; Proskouriakoff 1950: 26, 
I-J1); 

2. the profile walking figures on the serpent path 
(9.14.0.0.0 +?-9.17.10.0.0 +2 katuns; ibid.: 21, 1-B1-0); 

3. the banded staffs (9.14.0.0.0 +2 katuns; ibid.: 99, 
XII-L3). 

Relying again on the principle that its latest-dated 
traits fix the period of the manufacture of an object, 
we may propose Tepeu II for the plate as well as for 
the vase. 

A possible iconographic relationship between the 
Initial Series vase and the tripod plate may appear in 
the resemblance between the giant figure at the right 
of the plate and the small person at the ruler’s left on 
the vase, whose importance is marked by the large 
fan held over his head by a tall attendant. This resem- 
blance may be fortuitous, but it is apparent in the 
drawings made for R. E. Smith (1955: Pl. 72b, f), 
which show both figures clad in vertical streamers or 
bands of dark material. It may be that the vase shows 
an impersonator and that the plate portrays a super- 
natural, whom the courtier (or priest?) represents on 
the vase. Actually the close proximity of the two 
vessels—the vase at the head and the plate at the feet 
of the tall skeleton in Burial A2—suggests that they 
both have to do with events of his life. 
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Barthel (1965: 134) interprets the plate as showing 
this world, above the horizontal and medial serpent 
body, and an underworld below it; both worlds are 
dominated at the right by a standing giant who holds 
a trophy head in his left hand and a banded staff in his 
right. 

Equally plausible, however, and equally difficult to 
prove, is the resemblance of the composition to that 
of the serpent facade on the west building of the 
Nunnery at Uxmal, in terms of a symbolic illustration 
of the concept of Maya rulership. The plate may also 
reflect another level, that of theatrical performances, 
exemplified by the figure of an acrobat standing on 
his elbows and flanked by jaguar-men. In the upper 
register, the two kneeling women who hold monkeys 
also suggest a folk play. Behind the women two men 
in black body paint tread the serpent path. The cen- 
tral one moves in front of a thatched shed or sheet of 
falling water. Whether the meaning is secular or 
religious cannot now be answered, although the oc- 
currence, among the rim glyphs of the upper half, of 
a threefold repetition of an inverted vase glyph mean- 
ing “wife of’ suggests secular history or genealogy 
rather than mythology. 


The Present State of the Problem 


The suggestion that two different chronograms are 
stated on the vase provides an epigraphic base for 
Thompson’s reconstruction of the early history of the 
calendar that had been denied by Morley’s emenda- 
tion. Nevertheless, the message conveyed by these 
telescoped dates is not clear. Are we being told that 
the enthroned ruler in his Mexican-Maya jaguar hel- 
met was commemorating the start of the Long Count 
at 7.5.0.0.0? Or is the message only that this Calendar 
Round event, at 8 Ahau 13 Kankin, was counted from 
7.5.0.0.0 by an elided distance number, rather than 
from 13.0.0.0.0.? 

In any case, 8 Ahau 13 Kankin can correspond only 
to 9.16.8.11.0 in Cycle 9 because of the lunar age 
stated in the inscription. This date is proposed here on 
stylistic and iconographic grounds as the date of the 
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Initial Series vase itself. The representation of a pair of 
funerary Tzakol-period bowls in the hands of the 
seated jaguar-man then best corresponds to 9.3.5.0.0 (8 
Ahau 13 Kankin). The purpose of the scene, accord- 
ingly, may be to record a ritual and to commemorate 
the reuse of an ancestral tomb by descendants of the 
founder thirteen katuns later, in one of the periodic 
re-enactments, or new beginnings, of history every 
thirteen katuns, that recur in Late Classic dynastic 
records (as on Stela 3 at Uaxacttin) and in other pos- 
sible calendric adjustments in Cycle 9 (Kubler 1976b). 

The action on the Uaxactiin vase—involving per- 
sons with tridentate knives and banded staffs—reap- 
pears two other times: earlier, in a deathly context on 
“Altar” 5 at Tikal (Fig. 29), and, later, on Lintel 2 in 
Temple III (Fig. 30), where an obese jaguar-suited 
ruler stands between attendants who, like him, bear 
tridentate knives and banded staffs. At Tikal, about a 
hundred years separate these scenes, making it likely 
that a ritual act is represented. In this act, a ruler on 
Stela 33 at Naranjo (Fig. 28) also took part, costumed 
in a jaguar helmet and carrying a banded staff and 
tridentate knife, at about the time of the Initial Series 
vase. 

Three motifs on the Initial Series vase—jaguar hel- 
met, shoulder mantles, and tridentate knives—sug- 
gest non-Maya origins. 

The jaguar helmet on the ruler has a widely opened 
muzzle which frames the whole head of the ruler as at 
Teotihuacan (Fig. 41). This motif was rare among the 
Maya—especially the dislocated-jaw cffect—but it 
was in common use in the Valley of Mexico and in 
Oaxaca during the Early Classic period. The Maya 
headdress using jaguar forms differs by imposing the 
entire animal head upright on the wearer, as on the 
standing figure at the left of the scated jaguar (Fig. 
26). Other examples are at Bonampak in the murals 
of the battle scene (Room 2). 

The shoulder mantles are also more familiar in 
Mexican highland use than in Maya costume, al- 
though depictions of the Aztec tilmatl (Figs. 35-6) 
are only of Conquest date and later. The portrayal 
here, in the mid-eighth century, marks its earliest 


known appearance, but the painter has misunderstood 
the relation of the wearers’ arms to the mantle, there- 
by marking it as an outlandish or unusual garment. 

Tridentate knives belong in the archaeological clas- 
sification of “eccentric flints” that Willey (1972: 207) 
explains as possibly having been “diffused to the Maya 
lowlands via a Teotihuacan trade that began even 
prior to the Early Classic period.” The hand-hole and 
tridentate shape were believed by Follett (1932: 388), 
followed by Helfrich (1973: 139-41), to represent 
a jaguar paw, and to have been used in “‘sacrificial 
killings” in “imitation of the jaguar’s method.” But 
no Maya representation shows any trident in use as 
such a weapon, and other possibilities should be 
examined. 

At Naranjo, the tridentate knife carried by the 
ruler on Stela 30 (Fig. 27) bears on cach of its rounded, 
drop-like points the glyphic cauac signs (1528) with 
pluvial associations such as rain clouds. In this context 
the motif common at Teotihuacan called the “trilobal 
drop” (Kubler 1967: 15, No. 51) comes to mind. It 
was in use also at Monte Alban, Tajin, and Xochi- 
calco. If the tridentate knife is a form cognate to, or 
descended from, its Mexican ancestor, its meaning to 
the Maya as a ritual implement for controlling rain 
might be considered. 


As in other instances, such as the double-portrait 
lintels of Tikal (Kubler 1976a), survivals among the 
lowland Maya of costumes and instruments related to 
Teotihuacan iconography appear long after the agreed 
end of the history of that site at about a.D. 650. These 
survivals signify the acceptance of Mexican symbols 
among the ruling class on a basis of equality, as 
though Mexican and Maya dynastic lines had min- 
gled so thoroughly as to assure the continuity of high- 
land lineages and highland ritual customs long after 
the assumed “‘collapse’’ of Teotihuacan. 


Colophon 


Mesoamerican studies often impress readers as a 
Sahara of guesses, where travelers crazed with a thirst 


for certainty suffer various mirages. Among these 
mirages there is an old Egyptianizing illusion, where 
all life is reconstructed as being destined for the tomb. 
Another is Gothicizing, as when all life is made to 
seem ruled by the hope of salvation, the fear of judg- 
ment, and the pains of Hell. Then again, all life is 
made to appear crushed beneath the “terrible gods of 
antiquity’ in an illusion that human sacrifices were 
performed everywhere and always in Aztec numbers 
and with Aztec cruelty. And there is also the Berg- 
sonian illusion (which is this writer's) that a vital 
impulse informs everything human, to transform 
even death and the tomb into mirrors of life. 

Mirages can be not only compelling delusions, but 
they may also prevent vision. One example of in- 
duced blindness is the long delusion that there were 
no women rulers portrayed in ancient Maya art; an- 
other is the long resistance to the idea of historical 
meaning in the inscriptions due to the theory of Maya 
number-worship; another is the recent belief that 
millennial change and multiplicity were absent from 
Mesoamerican history. 

Yet these delusions and illusions are the raw stuff of 
humanistic study: the humanist today is primarily 
concerned with the history of error, with the shadows 
and failures that surround even the most permanent 
expressions of the thought of the past. The charting 
of these submerged reefs and wrecks is an unavoid- 
able necessity, because the history of error may be 
the history of much that we now accept as true. 

For the purposes of Mesoamericanists, the situation 
is quite different. Surrounded by error past and pres- 
ent, they must ignore it rather than accept it as part of 
their field of study. The need may be to sort out the 
many mirages that fill all vision from those limited 
but useful working models—like the historical hy- 
pothesis in Maya epigraphy—that may some day be 
reduced, when accepted, to unassailable lists of dy- 
nasties and reigns. 

The present reconsideration of a long-neglected 
and unique historical vase-painting will be justified 
when it finds a line or two in that emerging manual 
of Mesoamerican history. 
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Lllustrations 


Fig. 1 (below) Onyx marble bowl (Access. No. B-147.MAS). 
Height, 11.6 centimeters; diameter, 15.8 centimeters. Here 
dated to A.D. 782. Dumbarton Oaks Collections, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Woman at A. 


Fig. 2 (opposite, above) Bearded man at B on the bowl 
in Figure 1. 


Fig. 3 (opposite, below) Man at C on the bowl in Figure 1. 
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Fig. 4 Inscription around the rim of the bowl in Figure 1. 
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Fig. 5 (above, left) Palenque. Tablet of the Cross, detail (after Maudslay 1889-1902, Iv: Pl. 76). 
Fig. 6 (above, right) Palenque. Palace, House D, pier C, detail (after Maudslay 1889-1902, Iv: Pl. 35). 


Fig. 7 (below) Palenque. Temple of the Inscriptions, serpent heads on the sarcophagus. Drawing by Linda Schele. 











Fig. 8 The known 7- and 9-heads in chronological sequence (see Table II). Drawings by Eugenia Joyce. 
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Fig. 9 (left) Tikal. Stela 31, rear face. Drawing by William 
R. Coe. Photograph courtesy of the University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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Fig. 10 (below) Copan. “Altar” T’, detail (after Morley 
1920: Fig. $5). 
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Fig. 11 Tikal. Cache 161, incis 
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Fig. 12 (above) Yaxha. Stela 4, west side (after Maler 1908b: Pl. 16-1). 
Fig. 13 (opposite, above) Yaxha. Stela 2, west side (after Maler 1908b: Pl. 15-2). 


Fig. 14 (opposite, below) Yaxha. Plan of Plaza C, east side (after Maler 1908b: Fig. 12). 
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Fig. 15 (above) Palenque. Tablet of the Sun (after Maudslay 1889-1902, Iv: Pl. 88). 


front face. Drawing by William R. Coe. Photograph courtesy of the University 


Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Fig. 16 (opposite) Tikal. Stela 2 
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Fig. 17 (right) Copan. Stela D, south face (after Maudslay 
1889-1902, 1: Pl. 45). 





Fig. 18 (opposite) Copan. Stela D, east and west sides 
(after Maudslay 1889-1902, 1: Pl. 46). 
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Fig. 19 (above) Palenque. Skeletal 
serpent heads of the T1035 type: 
Tablets of the Sun, Slaves, and Palace 
(after Schele 1974, 1: Fig. 12). 


Fig. 20 (left) Tikal. Burial 132, 
carved bowl. Drawing by William R. 
Coe. Photograph courtesy of the Uni- 
versity Museum, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


Fig. 21 (opposite) Cancuén. Stela 1, eas 
and west faces (after Maler 1908a: PI. 
13). 
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Fig. 2 
. 23 (opposite) Pi 
Piedras N 
egras. Stela 40 (after Mor! 
orley 1937 
—38, v, Pt 
, Pt. 1: Pl. 13 
5). 
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Fig. 24 Copan. “Altar” T (after Maudslay 1889-1902, 1: Pls. 95-6). (above) Top and north side. (below) South side. 
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Fig. 25 Onyx marble bowl (Access. No. B-553.MAS). Height, 11.3 centimeters; diameter, 14.7 centimeters. Dated 
A.D. 751-810. Dumbarton Oaks Collections, Washington, D.C. 
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Fig. 26 (above) Uaxactun. Initial Series vase, roll-out drawing (after A. L. Smith 1932: Fig. 9). 
Fig. 27 (opposite, left) Naranjo. Stela 30 (after Proskouriakoff 1950: Fig. 63a). 


Fig. 28 (opposite, right) Naranjo. Stela 33 (after Proskouriakoff 1950: Fig. 63b). 
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Fig. 29 Tikal. “Altar” 5. Photo courtesy of the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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Fig. 30 Tikal. Temple III, Lintcl 2 (after Coe, Shook, and Satterthwaite 1961: Fig. 18). 








Fig. 31 (left) Yaxchilan. Structure 44, middle doorway, 
upper step (after Morley 1937-38, v, Pt. 1: Pl. 107b). 


Fig. 32 (above) Bonampak. Structure 1, Room 1, Wall 4, 
detail (after Ruppert, Thompson, and Proskouriakoff 1955: 


Fig. 27). 
































1970: Fig. 9,b). 
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Fig. 33 La Florida. Stela 9 (after 
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Fig. 34 (above) Tikal. Temple IV, Lintel 3. Drawing by William R. Coe. Photo courtesy of the University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Fig. 35 (opposite, above) Tovar Calendar, month Tecuil- 
huitontli (after Kubler and Gibson 1951: Pl. vn, left). 


Fig. 36 (opposite, below) Codex Mendoza, nobles wearing 
mantles (after Seler 1904, m: 517). 
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Fig. 38 (opposite, below) Uaxactun. Structure A-I, Pyramid E, burial crypts (after R. E. Smith 1937: Fig. 8). 


Fig. 39 (above) Uaxactun. Structure A-I, Pyramid E, plan, elevation, and sections (after R. E. Smith 1937: Fig. 7). 
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Fig. 40 (above) Uaxactun. Tripod polychrome plate at 2 


in Figure 38 (after A. L. Smith 1932: Fig. 8). 
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